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TERRITORIALISING SHRINES IN 
THE SACRED LANDSCAPES OF PUNJAB 


YOGESH SNEHI 


INTRODUCTION 


Academic and popular debates on religion in twentieth- 
century Punjab have often centred on the theological and textual 
contours of sacred practices and therefore peripheralised far more 
predominant practice-based notions of piety that revolve around 
sacred shrines.' Shrine-based faith practices were also particularly 
sought to be redefined and territorialised in twentieth-century 
Punjab. Harjot Oberoi underlines how the project of modern 
Sikhism entailed ‘the reordering of sacred space and pilgrimage 
destinations, a new religious calendar (negating agrarian rhythms 
and their accompanying celebrations), the disciplining of the body, 
the cultivation of a Protestant ethic and its attendant rationality’ 
(1994: 141). Colonial governmentality (see Murphy 2012: Chapter 
3) as well as polemics of reformers like Giani Ditt Singh (Malhotra 
2017) against the veneration of Sakhi Sarwar or Gugga Pir (Oberoi 
1994: 139-203), the movement for gurdwara reform (Singh 1922; 
Singh 2000; Murphy 2012) or controversy over proprietorship of 
Shahidganj complex (Haroon 2017) give us a window to explore 
the contours of these contestations. But these were not the only 
debates on sacred shrines, and therefore despite these reformist 
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polemics on the historical (itihasak) gurdwaras, there were a 
plethora of popular sacred centres that continued to be important 
centres of faith practices later in the twentieth century—even 
when they struggled to cope up with the impact of early twentieth- 
century debates, as well as aftermath of the partition of Punjab. This 
essay focuses on this longue durée of sacred shrines and argues that 
understanding them is critical to make sense of religious debates 
in Punjab. Territorialisation of shrines was therefore an important 
facet of all reformist debates in twentieth-century Punjab that 
sought to define religious boundaries as well as re-orient notions 
of sovereignty over sacred spaces. 


TERRITORIALITY AND PUNJAB’S 
SCHOLARSHIP ON RELIGION 


Territoriality has been an important marker of state discourses 
in colonial and pre-colonial India, articulated variedly on its 
landscape as Pakistan, Khalistan, Punjabi Suba, etc. The term 
has been employed to suggest physical borders or sarhad (Snehi 
2020) and territory or wilayat (Snehi 2019: 94-125)’ or debates 
around borderlands, boundaries and periphery, to designate 
political and spiritual domains of the state and religion. Most of 
these domains overlap. Therefore, the spiritual wilayat of Chishti 
saints, for instance, in medieval India remained co-terminus with 
the expanding political frontiers of the Sultanate state (Aquil 
2004: 216-20).* However, once these gained salience in the 
lived spaces, wilayat was also socially grounded and intertwined 
with local networks of patronage and piety.* The term also has 
implications for debates around religious identity and has been 
employed, though critically, by Bhakti saints in medieval India to 
problematise dominant identities and ritual practices.* Since the 
nineteenth century, the term has been used to situate debates on 
identity, religion and region, and articulating claims of hegemonic 
religious nationalisms. These debates articulate a language of 
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monolithic religious identity which is bereft of diversity.° These 
imagined notions of religious nationalisms, expressed as qaum, 
do not necessarily correspond to immediate sacred landscapes 
of Punjab. However, aggressive religious nationalisms do pose a 
potent challenge to popular sacred spaces, something I will discuss 
in the case studies detailed in the following sections. 

While arguing;ferinstance; the contemporary construction 
of affective attachment with Punjab among Sikhs, Harjot Oberoi 
argues that ‘it is the intersection of history and geography, 
discourse and space, territoriality and metacommentary’ that 
transformed Punjab to Khalistan (1987: 27-28). This is despite the 
historical instability of the region's territoriality (Malhotra and Mir 
2012: xxiii). Therefore, though a pan-regional notion of a loosely 
held Punjabi identity may have existed, an identity-oriented Sikh, 
Hindu or Muslim territoriality does not seem to have consolidated 
before the nineteenth century. Tony Ballantyne argues that the 
Sikh representation of themselves in the British state involves 
a deliberate process of privileging a ‘religious over a regional 
identity, thus providing little ground for inter-racial or inter-faith 
alliances that might have more effectively furthered Sikh political 
and social-economic aims’ (cited in Malhotra and Mir 2012: 
xxiii-xxiv). Similarly, in the construction of claims on itihasak 
gurdwaras of Punjab, the claims of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee (SGPC) were articulated through a 
language of territoriality and community identity which is distinct 
from ‘Hindu’ identity (Murphy 2012: 188-223). Singh Sabhaites 
like Giani Ditt Singh articulated this notion of territoriality in the 
language of a distinctive notion of piety by denouncing the ‘Sikh 
veneration of ‘Muslim’ saint mystics.’ Scholars have also drawn 
our attention to the language dynamic of identity formation and 
argued how growing pressures of the reform movements in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries tried to centre around 
choice of language and script to define a Hindi-Devanagri-Arya, 
Punjabi-Gurumukhi-Sikh and Urdu-Nastaliq-Muslim identity 
(Jones 1989). These debates gave a significant thrust to the print 
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culture (particularly tract literature) and attempted to territorialise 
notions of religious identity. Territoriality, therefore, has been 
critical in the articulation of a variety of ‘modernist’ aspirations 
that encapsulate questions of identity, language, region, religion 
and also sacred shrines. However, as Farina Mir argues, ‘in addition 
to Punjabi texts’ oral circulation in both rural and urban settings 
as aspects of social and cultural life, there was a vibrant [popular] 
Punjabi book trade in the late nineteenth century (2006: 422-23). 

The predominance of textual scholarship on religion in 
and on Punjab limits our understanding of the complex ways 
in which religion operates in everyday contours of a region's 
sacred landscape (Snehi 2019: 1-44). This historiography has a 
long continuity with the colonial narratives on Punjab that gave 
prominence to scriptures and disciplinary texts (rehat maryada). 
Here, Oberoi’s remark about the nature of sources that historians 
can use to reconstruct popular religion and ways to use them 
becomes relevant (Oberoi 1994: 144). Recent scholarship of 
Yogesh Snehi (2019), Anshu Malhotra (2017), Anne Murphy 
(2012), Anna Bigelow (2010) and Farina Mir (2010) tries to add 
a new dimension to sources by foregrounding aspects of shrine 
spaces, Bhakti, popular print culture, materiality and sacrality by 
significant use of fieldwork and oral history, in addition to textual 
sources. Snehi foregrounds the relevance of studying shrine spaces 
as a significant sphere of religious debates. His work focuses on 
Sufi shrines and forwards Farina Mir’s work that suggests that 
there existed in colonial Punjab a possibility to look at practices of 
Sufi saint veneration as independent of formal religious affiliations. 
Malhotra’s work explores the intersection of caste, bhakti and 
gendered self through the agency of Piro from the Gulabdasi 
sect in Punjab. Such exploration of intersectionality is crucial to 
understand the complexity of caste and gender formations. Murphy 
similarly adds another dimension of materiality, incorporating 
sacred objects, to an understanding of sacrality in Punjab which 
is intertwined with ideas of textuality, though not necessarily 
recognised in dominant historiography. These newer readings of 
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notions of sacred only further the enrichment of religious debates 
and broaden our understanding of territoriality. This chapter 
proposes that sacred shrines form an almost independent domain 
of religious expressions and therefore constitute a significant 
domain of research. 

Sacred shrines are imbued with the charisma of the founder, 
therefore embodied with the founding moment. Yet, shrines are 
also informed by streams of pilgrims who visit and frequent its 
spaces. These pilgrims come froma diverse range of formal religious 
affiliations. My argument on shrines departs from the dominant 
discourse of the Sikh historiography in Punjab which treats 
shrines as extension of textual discourses, and therefore, in any 
episode of perceived deviation, requires course correction. Shrines 
that deviate from this kind of disciplining are at best considered 
as anomalies in the ‘modern’ religious ideals of territoriality and 
governmentality. There continues to be a predominance of this 
milieu in both theological and political manoeuvrings of the SGPC 
and the Vishva Hindu Parishad (VHP).*’ The most important 
example of this ideal is the Gurdwara Reform Movement which 
continues to manifest in everyday contours of Punjab through 
the authority of the SGPC (Snehi 2014). The recent controversy 
on the revision of the State Council of Educational Research and 
Training (SCERT) textbooks over reduction of reading content 
on Sikh history (to allow them to read more of Indian and world 
history) similarly underlines the limits posted to any possibility 
to reimagining the textbook narrative on Punjab.’ While this has 
been reported and debated as an instance of erasure and distortion 
of history of Punjab, much of it has to do with the representation 
and dominance of Sikh history syllabus in Punjab and additionally 
the hold of private publishers that control the huge market for 
history textbooks of classes XI and XII. Both these instances 
highlight the power that modern and territorialised discourses on 
religion continue to hold on forms of text and practice. Golden 
Temple is one intriguing example of this complexity of association 
and disciplining. Anyone who visits this shrine complex cannot 
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miss the guards holding spears deputed at several places at the 
entrances, along the sarovar (tank), along major and minor shrines. 
Important symbols of the shrine’s sovereignty, these guards tutor 
and discipline the visitors on the correct code of conduct. This 
may range from asking women to cover their heads properly or 
instructing mona (non-turbaned) visitors/pilgrims to wear proper 
patkas. Sometimes even a devotee may point at the formal and 
informal, Indian or Western caps or head gears that apparently do 
not align with code of conduct inside the gurdwara premises.'° 
This constant monitoring raises some fundamental issues 
on debates around faith practices in South Asia which demand 
disciplining. Shrine visitation as a practice is also an equally 
complex phenomenon as people from different faiths visit a variety 
of sacred spaces. Additionally, caste-based exclusions on temple 
or gurdwara entry are not generally practised in Punjab. Shrine 
visitation is therefore a complex process which is not necessarily 
guided by the formal religious affiliations. Is it, therefore, possible 
to think of sacred shrines as not mere embodiment and illustrative 
of textual norms but a far more complex arena of overlapping 
sacrality, a domain of liminality? In an attempt to seek alternatives 
to this historiographic dominance, my focus has been on such 
shrine spaces which remain fairly independent, though not 
necessarily untouched from the dominant discourses, and try to 
see how these spaces struggled to find a narrative agency despite the 
dominant pressures of territorialisation. The following case studies 
foreground some of the theoretical possibilities embedded in the 
invocation of ‘space’ as an analytic in the longue durée history of 
Punjab. These narratives have been compiled from interviews of 
caretakers and devotees, popular tracts, inscriptions at sacred sites, 
newspaper reporting, court petitions and a sustained engagement 
with shrine spaces. The attempt is not to deviate from the given 
narrative or establish a correct narrative, but to situate this narrative 
in the space of its production. I have translated and paraphrased 
diverse narratives in my own voice, collating both oral and textual 
tales that had been narrativised within the premises of shrines. My 
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attempt has been to analyse narrative strategies, their emplotment 
and meaning embedded in these narratives. While discussing 
‘fictional’ narratives around Gulabdasi dera at Ratol, Malhotra lays 
emphasis on ‘the moulding of the story, narrating and performing 
it to a culture’s unique predilection (2017: 300-301). Is it, 
therefore, possible to reinterpret causality by attaching meaning 
to memory and agency to narrative strategies? I remain wary of 
ascribing definitive values to popular shrines either as abodes of 
peace or spectres of antagonism, discourses that are informed 
by identitarian politics (Snehi 2019: 52-56). Popular shrines are 
archives of everyday life, a mirror to understand the complex 
reciprocity, contestation and dissent of dominant discourses. This 
complexity cannot be understood by presupposing exclusivity and 
competition. 


GURDWARA SAMADHAN 
BHAGAT JALAN Das JI AT NAUSHERA DHALA!! 


Gurdwara Baba Jalan Das has been the most recent addition in the 
large complex of Samadh Baba Jalan Das (d. 1664). Situated near 
Atari on the Indo-Pak border (Image 8.1), this sacred complex 
has had a continuous existence from at least the early seventeenth 
century. Located along an important trade link between Lahore 
and Amritsar, it embodies both the character of sacred spaces 
pre-Partition and post-Partition. In the latter half of the twentieth 
century, the shrine has been in the midst of Indo-Pak wars, leading 
to the terrible period of militancy. 

Baba Jalan Das Ji, a Sandhu Jat, was born in 1586 at village 
Kanhaiye Ke in district Lahore and got married in village Hazrah 
(3 km away from Naushera Dhala) before settling down with Bibi 
Ramki (d. 1650) at Naushera Dhala. Before Partition, Naushera 
Dhala was part of Lahore district. Baba Jalan was an Udasi sant 
(saint) and a contemporary of the sixth Sikh Guru Hargobind. 
He performed his tap (meditation) inside a gufa (cave), locally 
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IMAGE 8.1: Gurdwara Bhagat Jalan Das Ji. 


Source: Author. 


called bhaura. Baba Jalan is said to have met Guru Arjan Dev 
at Tarn Taran and Guru Hargobind at a nearby village Bhadana, 
which is now in Pakistan. At a sarovar which stands along a small 
linga shrine (Image 8.2), he performed ritual bathing and finally 
attained jal samadhi (literally, union with the divine through deep 
meditation), never to emerge again. He composed 313 sakhis 
(Punjabi prose) and 42 bishnpads (a poetic genre associated with 
Mathura, and with Vaisnavas and wandering Bairagis) which 
were transmitted mostly orally until they were compiled in the 
early twentieth century. These were published for the first time 
in 1914 by Bawa Thakar Singh and later by Bawa Budh Singh in 
1935. His compositions were also included in the giyani (Punjabi) 
coursework of Punjab University, Lahore (Bani Bhagat Jalan Das 
Ji 2013[1999]: 4). Jalan’s hagiography follows repetitive motifs and 
templates that are borrowed from bits of stories from Nanak’s early 
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life (not paying revenue or disoriented in mundane tasks) or bits 
of tropes from Ramayan (Baba Jalan, Bhai Gola and Bibi Ramki). 
These narratives are embedded both in the given literary motifs 
and embedded worldviews. 


IMAGE 8.2: Shivala along the sarovar at Bhagat Jalan Samadhan complex. 


Source: Author. 


Baba Jalan’s father was a lambardar (village headmen) who 
collected revenue of village Khairo and deposited it in the official 
treasury at Multan. Once, Jalan was assigned the task of depositing 
the revenue. He was caught in a storm and lost his way. On the way, 
he met a sadh (ascetic) who transformed his life. Overjoyed, he 
threw away the silver coins and got immersed in bhakti. Angered 
by his failure to deposit the revenue, Shah Jahan, the Mughal 
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Emperor of Delhi, ordered the arrest of Baba Jalan. Someone also 
informed the emperor that Jalan disrespects the tasveer (image/ 
painting) of Shah Jahan. He sent his cavalrymen from Multan to 
arrest Jalan but they turned blind. Jalan still submitted to them 
and got himself handcuffed but was miraculously unlocked. When 
they reached the court of Shah Jahan, the emperor asked Jalan 
whether he disrespected his image. Jalan admitted possession 
of the emperor’s image. He stated that when he looks at it every 
morning, he envisions the Ram who made him the emperor. Jalan 
then performed some miracles (Image 8.3); the fodder he was 
carrying on his head was offered to horses but as soon as it was 
consumed, it was replenished again. Similarly, when Bibi Ramki 
offered the wood she was carrying for the emperor’s kitchen, its 
stock would not finish. Looking at these miracles, the emperor 


IMAGE 8.3: Baba Jalan pays a visit to Shah Jahan. 


Source: Author. 
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repented his mistake. Baba Jalan was offered 2,000 bighas of land. 
Jalan donated this land to people of different castes who settled 
a village in his name and a darbar (shrine) in this village near 
Multan. Another village Rampur was settled in the Lahore district 
with a family of Bathan Jats from village Hadiare, Gill Jats from 
village Gillan, Khatris from village Naarli and Majhabis (extracted 
from Singh and Ghuman 2012[2005]: 7-15). 

Neither of Baba Jalans two sons, Kanshi Ram and Banshi 
Ram, survived. The present sacred complex at Naushera Dhala is 
managed by the descendants (Baba Nirmal Singh and his family)” 
of Bhai Gola, who was the younger brother of Baba Jalan, and his 
successors. The ‘place of dwelling’ of Baba Jalan constitutes an 
important centre of veneration. It was a single-storey nineteenth- 
century octagonal tomb structure with a large dome and small 
pilasters on all the four sides. Bibi Ramki’s tomb is located adjacent 
to Baba Jalan’s tomb. Both these tombs contain their samadhs.” 
Baba Jalan’s samadh is said to be a memorial samadh since he 
attained jal samadhi and disappeared inside the sacred pond 
(Image 8.2). These samadhs have a peculiar similarity with burial 
sites of Nath jogi ascetics, representing linga-like tumuli. Adjacent 
to these samadhs, in their respective tombs, are single beds with 
covers. There are images and copper-plate engravings of images 
of Baba Jalan in a loincloth (Jangot) with Bibi Ramki and Baba 
Gola (also in langot). While the tomb of Bibi Ramki remains intact 
(Image 8.4a), Baba Jalan’s tomb has recently been transformed into 
a three-storeyed structure with a typical onion-shaped dome on 
top, typical of late medieval structures and also contemporary 
gurdwaras (Image 8.4b)."* 

Adjacent to these tombs is the grave of pir Baba Bhaur Shah, 
a Sufi disciple of Baba Jalan who was buried here. Bhaur Shah 
lived in a nearby village Bhasin (now in Pakistan) and was deeply 
devoted to Baba Jalan. He would reach Naushera Dhala early in 
the morning every day before the latter woke up. The pir assumed 
the name Bhaur (or nectar-seeking bumblebee) because of his 
deep devotion for Baba Jalan (Image 8.5a). Since Bhaur Shah was 
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IMAGE 8.4A: Mai Ramki’s IMAGE 8.4B: Ghar Asthan Bhagat 
tumuli. Jalan Das Ji Mai Ramki Ji. 


Source: Author. 


IMAGE 8.5: A painting depicting IMAGE 8.5B: Dargah of Bhaur Shah 


Bhaur Shah visiting Baba Jalan. with a jhanda sahib. 
Source: Author. 
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growing old, Baba Jalan stopped him from coming every day. 
Baba Jalan got his legs tied in some cattle shed at village Bhasin. 
However, Baba Bhaur still managed to reach the next day and 
performed services for Baba Jalan. Since Bhaur did not relent, 
Jalan asked him to stay with him at Naushera Dhala. The pir died 
here and his burial place, which was inside a house earlier, has now 
been reclaimed and transformed into a small dargah (Image 8.5b). 

In the centre of the complex is a small pond approached by 
steps where Baba Jalan took jal samadhi. On one corner of this 
pond is a small shivala (shrine dedicated to Shiva) where Baba 
Jalan performed worship (Image 8.2). Baba Nirmal Singh, the 
current caretaker of the dera, expressed his desire to appoint a 
priest to take care of rituals at the temple. The early nineteenth- 
century structure attests to the sacred complex’s linkages with pre- 
colonial past. However, on the place where Baba Jalan performed 
tap (meditation), now stands a large gurdwara (Image 8.6). This 
gurdwara was named after Guru Hargobind and was established 


IMAGE 8.6: Guru Granth installed inside Gurdwara Bhagat Jalan Das Ji. 
His dhuna (not visible in the image) is on the right. 


Source: Author. 
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on 14 May 1999 by the earlier prabandhak (manager) of the shrine 
who got the tapasthan (place of meditation) demolished and 
apparently wanted to evict the descendant caretakers. Baba Nirmal 
(Image 8.7) laments the demolition of the tapasthan and opines 
that the gurdwara should have been constructed at some other 
place and not above it. After the site was restored to the family 
of descendants of Bhai Gola, the gurdwara was re-named after 
Baba Jalan. The site of the tapasthan is now marked by a concrete 
memorial in one corner of the two-storeyed gurdwara. Apparently, 
the need for a gurdwara also emerged because people from 
neighbouring villages who were devoted to the sacred complex 
are predominantly Jat-Sikh and regularly sought performance 
of akhand path (continuous recitation) of Guru Granth Sahib. 
The second storey of the gurdwara has a gallery that displays a 
number of paintings on the life of Baba Jalan. These paintings 
were commissioned by Baba Nirmal Singh, the present caretaker, 
in 2005. 


IMAGE 8.7: Baba Nirmal Singh narrating an event from Baba Jalan’ life. 


Source: Author. 
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Baba Jalan’s early disciples were Khatris of nearby villages 
Bhasin, Bhadana and Kanha. Most late medieval structures at 
Naushera Dhala were commissioned by these disciples. Among 
the newly commissioned structures is one large Diwan Hall (place 
of congregation) where ragi dhadis, kavishris and kathavachaks 
(storytellers) come and perform on festive occasions. There are 
two medieval wells named Ramki Khui and Chitti Khui which are 
no longer in use. When Baba Jalan went on 12-year-long travels, 
Bibi Ramki performed seva (service) for pilgrims at Chitti Khui. 
Another medieval well outside the complex is ceremoniously run 
on a Persian wheel during Baisakhi celebrations.’ The sacred 
complex earlier contained just the samadhs, a temple, two wells 
and the pond. After the partition of Punjab, Naushera Dhala 
became a part of Amritsar district. The shrine complex is at a 
throwaway distance from the international border, which was 
Baba Nirmal Singh states that during the 
1971 war, the Palistan army came very close to the site, but the 
village was somehow saved. Guru Granth Sahib was installed in 
the dera in around 1973 Gmage8-.8). 

After the 1971 war, the Indian army wanted to construct a 
canal, as the first line of defence, right through the shrine complex. 
But due to reservations of the villagers, it later relented. During 
the heyday of militancy from the late 1970s to the early 1990s, the 
Border Security Force (BSF) did not mix-up with the locals and 
people were not allowed to come out of their houses after evening. 
The BSF’s camp is located right across the entrance of the shrine 
complex. Baba Nirmal says that things have changed for the better 
now. He laments two changes which were initiated in the dera’s 
sacred complex post-militancy; the demolition of the tapasthan 
and the commissioning of new paintings on the life of Baba Jalan. 
The damage done to the cave was irreversible. There is a prevalent 
belief about Baba Jalan curse that whosoever constructs a second 
storey in the village does not prosper. Ironically, most new 
buildings in the complex are two-storey constructions and remain 
incomplete even after decades of construction. 
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ImaGE 8.8: International border fence and the boundary wall of the sacred 
complex of Baba Jalan. 


Source: Author. 


In the case of paintings, Baba Nirmal had suggested to Sharda 
painters of Amritsar to make changes in the bodily representation 
of Baba Jalan. The new display hence altered his loincloth-clad 
appearance (Image 8.9a) which adorned the walls of samadh and 
the temple, and instead imagined a fully draped representation of 
Baba Jalan. These images were printed on the cover of the official 
life-sketch and bani of Baba Jalan (Image 8.9b). Baba Nirmal has 
tried to undo this misrepresentation by reverting to older images 
in the new editions of official publications. 
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IMAGE 8.9A: Book cover of Baba IMAGE 8.9B: Book cover of Baba 
Jalan’s compositions. Jalan’s hagiography. 


Source: Author. 


SHREE BHAIRON NATH TEMPLE AND 
THE DURGIANA TIRATH AT AMRITSAR!® 


Bhairon Nath temple is one of the oldest shrines of Amritsar. 
It is situated close to Hathi Gate, adjacent to Durgiana temple 
outside the walled city. Despite the former's relative antiquity, 
it is the latter which has recently been given the status of tirath 
(pilgrimage centre). Durgiana temple was established in 1925, 
in the aftermath of the expulsion of allegedly ‘Hindw’ priests and 
Udasi ascetics (“mahants’) from the premises of Golden Temple 
in 1905.'” Its construction coincided with the culmination of 
the Gurdwara Reform Movement and enactment of The Sikh 
Gurdwara Act, 1925. Singh Sabha reformers critiqued the practice 
of idol worship in the redefined precincts of the Golden temple 
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which was being neatly imagined as a ‘Sikh religious centre (Image 
8.10). It is remarkable to notice the structural similarities between 
the Durgiana temple and Golden Temple. The former sought 
to compensate for ‘Hindu’ religious sensibilities. Gursahaimal 
Kapoor played a pivotal role in the establishment of this temple, 
which was inaugurated by Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya. The 
site chosen to establish this temple was unusual. It was located 
outside the walled city and the chosen tank was actually meant to 
serve the ritual needs of the cremation ground. Adjacent to it were 
five important sites, a Parshuram temple, a Sitala Mata temple, 
a Hanuman temple, a Shiv Ganga temple at Dashnami Akhara 
and a Bhairon Nath temple. Most of these sites were in existence 
long before the Durgiana temple was established in 1925. The 
new temple mimicked Golden Temple and was similarly located 
in the centre of the tank and approached through a causeway, 
conceived in white marble, and with a darshani deori (gateway) at 
the entrance. The stark structural resemblance between both the 
shrines is only a reminder of Durgiana’s conceived alternative for 
sanatan (unchanged/eternal) sensibilities which were displaced in 
the early twentieth century. There are smaller ‘Hindu’ shrines on 
all the four sides of the tank; yet another structural resemblance 
with the Golden Temple plan which also has minor ‘Sikh’ shrines 
on the periphery of the sarovar. 


IMAGE 8.10: Golden Temple and its periphery. 


Source: ‘An unknown bazaar print’, 1860, Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Golden Temple occupies a central space in the religious 
practices of Punjabi Hindu and Sikh population of Amritsar since 
medieval times. Until the 1920s, there were hardly any other major 
centres in the city which even closely paralleled the position of 
this shrine. There were several tanks in the city but the major ones 
were appropriated by Singh Sabhaites from the 1920s. The only 
major tank that was associated with ‘Hindu’ ritual bathing and 
that equalled Golden Temple was Durgiana tank (Image 8.11). The 
Gazetteer of Amritsar District, 1892-93, describes the tanks as: 


The Durgiana tank, which measures 541 feet by 432, lies 
under Fort Govindgarh, and is much resorted to by Hindus, 
who have surrounded it with temples and devidwaras. It has 
lately been put in order at a cost of Rs. 10,000 subscribed 
for the purpose by the Hindus of Amritsar. The principal 
cremation ground is close to the east corner of the tank 
(p. 162). 


Durgianas sacredness and antiquity depended on _ the 
transformation of this ‘periphery’ into a ‘centre’ of core sanatani 
sensibility. Appropriating antiquity of the peripheral shrines was 
thus crucial for the legitimacy of Durgiana temple. Each of these 
have a narrative associated with them. Sitala Devi temple (as stated 
above) was located opposite to the second entrance of Durgiana 
temple. The small shrine dedicated to this female deity, who is 
believed to cure measles, is now surrounded by an open courtyard 
on the four sides and on one side by a large Dhanwant Kaur 
Dharamshala which was constructed around the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. Adjacent to this shrine is the Bara Hanuman 
temple. There is a legend associating this shrine with the story 
of Sita who was exiled by Ram and stayed at Ramtirath (a large 
pilgrimage centre associated with Saint Valmiki) near Amritsar 
with her sons Luv and Kush. It is believed that when Ashwamedha 
yajna (by letting a horse loose to demarcate the territory of a king) 
was being performed by Ram, his horse was challenged by Luv and 
Kush at the spot where the Bara Hanuman temple is now located. 
When Hanuman came to confront Luv and Kush, they tied him 
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IMAGE 8.11: Bird's-eye view of the Durgiana Tirath and its periphery. 


Source: Google Earth image taken on 18 July 2020. 


to a banyan tree which is believed to be the same tree located in 
the courtyard of Bara Hanuman temple. These legends have been 
in circulation at least since the early nineteenth century.'* These 
legends were crucial to ascribe sacredness and antiquity to the site 
which can now parallel Golden Temple's legacy. However, Bhairon 
Nath temple did not fit well in this sanatan scheme (Images 8.12a, 
8.12b). 
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IMAGE 8.12A: Bhairon Nath IMAGE 8.12B: Bhairon embossed 
Temple. on steel. 


Source: Author. 


Since the 1920s, Durgiana temple has also emerged as a source 
of legitimacy for contesting political ideologies. For a significant 
period after Partition, management of the Durgiana Committee 
was with the affiliates of the Congress party. It was the Congress 
government which came up with a plan for the beautification 
of the Durgiana temple in 2005. In 2007, with the change in the 
mayor-ship of Amritsar and the hold of the BJP government, and 
corresponding control of VHP over the managing committee of 
Durgiana, the proposal is being vigorously pushed on the lines 
of the Galliara (corridor) project of the Golden temple. The first 
phase of the scheme was launched by the Punjab government 
under Shiromani Akali Dal (Badal) leadership and Improvement 
Trust, Amritsar, in 2010. In this phase, the shops on one side of 
the narrow passage leading to the temple were demolished and 
allotted an alternative place in a newly built plaza along the 
entrance. In the second phase, which began in 2014, an open-air 
theatre and multi-level parking were to be constructed. At the site 
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where the amphitheatre was proposed stood Bhairon Nath temple. 
When I conducted a survey of this temple on 5 February 2015, its 
property consisting of a residential area, concrete idols/exhibits of 
nine Naths, one idol of Ganga and a section that was rented out to 
Nalanda School had already been demolished (Image 8.13). 


IMAGE 8.13: Demolished sections of Bhairon Nath Temple (left). 
Entrance of Durgiana Temple (right). 


Source: Author. 


The shrine complex of Bhairon Nath temple majorly consisted 
of 19 samadhs (linga tumuli), a gufa (underground cave for 
meditation) and a Gorakhtilla (referring to the famous filla/ 
mound near Peshawar in Pakistan; but here, Gorakhtilla refers 
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IMAGE 8.14: Previous gaddi-nashin of Bhairon Nath Temple. 


Source: Author. 


to an exclusive gaddi or seat for meeting devotees) (Image 8.14). 
Adjacent to it is a room-cum-office. The central sacred sites consist 
of four old temples of which two are shivalas, a temple with akhand 
jot (eternal flame) and a Bhairon Nath temple. This place was 
founded by Baba Daya Nath (no date but claimed to be around 600 
years old). Jogi Shiv Nath (60 years) was the incumbent mahant of 
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IMAGE 8.15: Jogi Shiv Nath who fought against the demolitions at the temple. 
Source: Author. 


the shrine when I visited it in 2015 (Image 8.15). Jogi Shiv Nath 
shared how, on his request, Yogi Adityanath (then BJP MP from 
Gorakhpur and the head of the Gorakhmath and later the chief 
minister of Uttar Pradesh since 2017) wrote a letter to Punjab’s 
chief minister, belonging to the Akali Dal, to stop the demolitions 
at Bhairon Nath temple. Demolition was nevertheless carried out. 
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The Punjab and Haryana High Court had earlier refused to grant a 
stay against these demolitions. The final deadline for carrying out 
remaining demolitions at Bhairon Nath complex, except its four 
old temples, samadhs and the cave, was 31 March 2015. Ninety per 
cent of the demolition work had already been completed by early 
May 2016." 

Not interested in the Rs 6 crore offered to him, Jogi Shiv 
Nath later formed a protest committee to raise his voice 
against demolitions and not honouring the original Durgiana 
Beautification Plan of 2005 under the Congress government which 
apparently recognised the autonomy of the temple. The VHP 
leadership of Amritsar tactically denies any conflict with ‘Nathji’ 
and presents this as a conflict with the Improvement Trust.” A total 
of four members take care of Bhairon Nath temple: Shiv Nathji, 
Bhagat Sohan Nath, Sham (sevak) and Santosh Devi. Nathpanth 
has traditionally been a heterodox tradition because of its strong 
critique of caste and Brahmanic ritualism. The ritual practice 
at Bhairon Nath temple, like offering of liquor and cannabis as 
well as its consumption on the premises, offers an alternative to 
the Brahmanic religious sphere represented by the Durgiana 
Committee dominated by the VHP. It also offers a rare insight into 
the ways in which the Durgiana’s periphery is being transformed 
and sanatan-ised. Among other temples, Shiv Ganga Temple has 
been transferred to Durgiana Committee and its priest is now a 
salaried employee. The early links of the temple with Dasnami 
Sampraday have now been subsumed in the dominant sanatan 
sphere. 

After the death of Jogi Shiv Nath on 7 December 2016, the 
temple came under the control of a female manager. Though still 
independent, it is now a minor shrine in the larger scheme of the 
Durgiana Tirath. The Durgiana Temple complex (Image 8.16) now 
consists of a redeveloped plaza complex consisting of a heritage 
street, an amphitheatre, fountains, open-air theatre, landscaped 
parks and multi-level parking complex. The foundation stone of 
this project was laid in August 2016 during the Akali regime. In this 
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process, Bhairon Nath temple has been rendered peripheral. The 
militant sanatan-isation of sacred spaces has been a major hallmark 
of post-independence India. These processes have significantly 
consolidated a mono-narrative of Hinduism since the formation 
of VHP in 1964.71 The Durgiana redevelopment project seeks to 
erase the contentious past of Amritsar which had origins in the 
Gurdwara Reform Movement. The successive state governments 
both under the leadership of Akali Dal or the Congress have sought 
to reconcile this past by assigning an important place to Durgiana 
and its sanatan sensibilities. This process, however, undermines 
the very identity of Bhairon Nath temple. 


IMAGE 8.16: Improvement Trust Amritsar’s plan of the Durgiana Tirath. 
Bhairon Nath Temple is now a small temple close to the darshani deori 
(entrance) of the Durgiana Temple. 


Source: http://www.ingeniousstudio.in/durgiana-temple.html (accessed on 21 
October 2023). 
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GHURAM SHARIF AND GURDWARA 
MILAPSAR AT VILLAGE GHURAM 


Ghuram Sharif celebrates a lesser-known legend about Pir Bhikham 
Shah (d.1709), a Chishti-Sabri saint of Patiala.”? The legend states 
that when the tenth Sikh Guru Gobind Singh was born in the 
east of India at Patna, the saint offered sajda (prayers) facing that 
direction. When questioned about this by his murids, he told them 
that he had dreamt of a new sun rising with the advent of baby (bal) 
Gobind Rai. Bhikham Shah and his disciples then travelled all the 
way to Patna (Bihar) to have a glimpse of the infant Gobind Rai, 
apparently then barely three months old. Desiring to know what 
his attitude would be towards the two major religious traditions 
of India, the saint placed two small pots of sweets in front of the 
child, one representing Hindus and the other Muslims. As the 
child covered both the pots simultaneously with his tiny hands, 
contented Bhikham Shah proclaimed that the new seer would 
treat both Hindus and Muslims alike and show equal respect to 
them. After meeting Bal Gobind at Patna in 1666, the Pir lamented 
that due to his old age he would not be in a position to travel again 
and wished to meet Bal Gobind at Ghuram. Later in 1702, Guru 
Gobind apparently visited the Pir and the place they met at is 
commemorated by Gurdwara Milapsar (also known as Baoli Sahib 
due to the location of a medieval step-well in its premises) which 
was ‘revealed’ to Sant Baba Gurbachan Singh Kambli Wale in 
1965. The Gurdwara (Image 8.17) is managed by a local managing 
committee headed by Sant Baba Avtar Singh (kar seva wale). The 
shrine organises celebrations every new moon night (amavas). A 
huge fair (jor mela) is organised on the day of Baisakhi and a nagar 
kirtan (procession) from the Gurdwara visits and pays tribute at 
the dargah of Pir Bhikham Shah. These new shrines and rituals 
create an important link with the past ‘through reworked myths, 
rituals, and histories, and re-presented and performed in ways that 
make sense to the leaders and followers today’ (Malhotra 2017: 
307). 
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IMAGE 8.17: Painting inside Gurdwara Milapsar commemorating Guru 
Gobind Singh’s meeting with Bhikham Shah. 


Source: Author. 


The shrine of Bhikham Shah witnessed plunder and loot amidst 
the violence of the Partition of the province. Much is known of the 
alleged role of the princely state of Patiala in the ethnic cleansing 
of the Muslims in this part of Punjab (Copland 2002; Brass 2003). 
It remained desolate for several years until in the 1950s Baba Mast 
Wareh Shah along with Baba Mast Diwana Bulleh Shah undertook 
the task of restoring it. After the demise of the former, the latter has 
been playing a central role in its expansion along with his wife Bibi 
Mast Diwani Bholu Shah (Image 8.18). Both are the present gaddi- 
nashins of the shrine. Baba Mast Diwana Bulleh Shah is a Kumhar 
(potter) by caste and was born in a nearby village Mandheri. Under 
his leadership, the dargah has constructed a large langar hall 
(community kitchen) and a serai (inn) for pilgrims. Baba Bulleh 
Shah identifies his lineage with the Bhikh Chishtis, a new Chishti 
sub-lineage that emerged after Bhikham Shah. Bhikham was born 
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IMAGE 8.18: Baba Mast Diwana and Bibi Mast Diwani on either side of the flex 
banner commemorating the birth of Bal Gobind. 


Source: Author. 


in 1625 in village Siana (Pehowa) to Saiyid Yusuf who died when 
the child was barely 10 years old. Bhikham Shah’s mother Malka 
brought him to her maternal home at Sadhora (near Ambala). 
His maternal uncle (mama) Pir Fazal Shah (whose mausoleum is 
also located at Ghuram) sent him to Hazrat Shah Abul Maali at 
Ambehta (near Saharanpur) for spiritual learning. He became the 
foremost disciple and Khalifa of the Chishti Sabri saint and was 
sent to Ghuram for the propagation of the Sabri order. Bhikham 
Shah’s blessings transformed the life of a poor Brahmin Daula, 
who (assumed the name Roshan Daula) rose to become in-charge 
(wazir) of the royal treasury under Shah Jahan. Subsequently, the 
emperor bestowed the land revenue of 26 villages to the shrine. A 
significant mausoleum was constructed over the grave of Bhikham 
Shah (Image 8.19a and Image 8.19b), and Roshan Daula was also 
buried in an adjacent complex. 
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IMAGE 8.19A: Entrance to the grave IMAGE 8.19B: Mausoleum built over 
of Bhikham Shah. the grave. 


Source: Author. 


There is a large mound in the centre of the village. It must have 
been a fort of significance and is of archaeological importance.” 
Local legend relates the village to Kaushalya (mother of legendary 
king Rama of Ramayana) who, it was said, married Dashratha 
here. A temple and gurdwara (in an enclosed baradari) dedicated 
to her are located atop a mound. It was apparently built by 
Maharaja Karam Singh (1813-45) of erstwhile princely state 
of Patiala.“ Before the partition of the Subcontinent, Ghuram 
was primarily a cluster of settlements dominated by prosperous 
Kamboh Muslims. Other Muslim communities of the village 
comprised of Mistri, Mughals, Khojas, Lohars, Penjas, Telis and 
Dhobis. There were bastis where lower caste non-Muslims like 
Kumhars, Majhabi, Chamars (now Ravidasias), Chuhras (Harijans 
or Balmiki) and Shorgar lived.* There was not even a single 
upper-caste Sikh household in the village. Besides Bhikham Shah's 
shrine, the village also had a shivala. Today, the Jat and Rajput 
Sikhs who migrated from Gujarat, Sialkot and Lyallpur districts 
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of west Punjab post-Partition constituted the dominant castes in 
Ghuram. Niranjan Balmiki (74 years old), the prime narrator of 
this case study, has had a long association with the shrine from 
pre-Partition times. His family is a native of Ghuram and lived 
on the outer fringe of the village which was primarily a cluster of 
Muslim-dominated villages before Partition.” 

The shrine has two major entrances. A huge medieval gateway 
leads to the first storey of the mausoleum of Bhikham Shah 
(d. 1709) while the second gateway (Image 8.20) leads to the 
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IMAGE 8.20: Ghuram Sharif’s smaller entrance with religious symbols of 
all major religions of Punjab. 


Source: Author. 
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actual place of burial (see Image 8.19a). Adjacent to this shrine 
is a mausoleum of Roshan Daula and probably other members of 
his family. Currently, langar is distributed to pilgrims from the old 
Langar Hall. When I visited the place in 2015, a new large hall 
and a serai on the first floor were being constructed adjacent to 
the outer wall of the shrine. The shrine has two mosques: one 
inside the complex, adjacent to the dargah of Bhikham Shah; and 
another along the major gateway of the shrine. A large hall was 
later added to the structure by the current gaddi-nashin. Annual 
celebrations during urs (death anniversary) go on for two weeks 
and include recitation of Ramayana and Guru Granth Sahib, 
offering chadar (large piece of decorated cloth offered at the graves 
of mystic saints) at nearby shrines, and ceremonies of gyarvi sharif 
(festival for Sheikh Abdul Qadir Jilani) and ghusal sharif (birthday 
celebrations—forPir Bhikham—Shah). Gyarvi sharif is celebrated 
every month on the eleventh day of the moon. 

In contemporary Punjab, this shrine occupies a central place 
for pilgrimage and spiritual needs of Sabri disciples who are from 
a wide variety of caste affiliations. Contemporary Sufi shrines and 
urs claiming association with this order can be found in Amritsar, 
Batala and Phagwara. Around 1996, a bir of Guru Granth Sahib 
was installed in one of the rooms along the enclosing hall (Image 
8.21a). Granthi and his supporting ‘Sikh’ staff take care of the 
premises that have several images from Guru Gobind Singh's life. 
In another adjacent room, a ‘Hindu’ granth Ramayan is located, 
which is attended by a pujari. The room has idols of several Hindu 
deities. This has been a more recent addition and was in place both 
during my first survey in December 2010 and second survey in 
January 2015 (Image 8.21b). Both these rooms are not classified by 
the pilgrims as well as the staff as a gurdwara or a temple but cater 
to the religious needs of the diverse spectrum of pilgrims who visit 
the shrine. The dargah management has faced objections from 
the SGPC over the location of the bir of Guru Granth Sahib in its 
premises. The criticism is being addressed by assigning a different 
and independent gate to the room where the Granth is located. 
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IMAGE 8.214: Room where IMAGE 8.21B: Room where 
Guru Granth Sahib is kept. Ramayana is kept. 


Source: Author. 


INTERROGATING TERRITORIALISATION 


The three case studies chosen in this chapter can be situated 
along the peripheries of dominant debates which emerged along 
with sharp undercurrents of territorialising religious identities 
in twentieth-century Punjab. Post-Partition, Baba Jalan’s samadh 
complex was reduced to a periphery situated along a troubled 
Indo-Pak frontier. Durgiana Temple emerged in the background of 
the peripheralisation of sanatan identity since the late nineteenth 
century and was also situated on the margins of the walled city of 
Amritsar. Its emergence can also be seen as a resultant of the process 
of sanatani ‘Hindw’ consolidation since the 1920s (Tuteja 2021: 29- 
145). In the case of Ghuram, the shrine’s link with Muslim devotees 
and sajjada nashins (caretakers) was peripheralised. The study of 
shrines has been on the margins of the dominant historiography 
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of post-Partition Punjab. Their experiences were intertwined 
with sudden changes in the network of patronage, pressures of 
dominant discourses and violent events in the past and present. 
Some of the major events that intersect with the shrines’ narratives 
are the Gurdwara Reform Movement of the 1920s; the partition 
of Punjab in 1947; violence that preceded and followed the Indo- 
Pak war of 1971; the rise of the Hindu right in the aftermath of 
the Emergency in the mid-1970s; the militancy era from the late 
1970s until the early 1990s; and the period of peace that followed 
into the twenty-first century. However, the medieval period is also 
important and shapes and situates the shrines’ origins in the case 
of Baba Jalan’s samadh and Ghuram Sharif. 

Inall these experiences, the partition of Punjab is one important 
defining event which shapes state formation and assertion of 
dominant ideologies that were forged in the process. The entire 
Punjabi Muslim population, except in Malerkotla, either migrated 
to Pakistan or was killed during the Partition violence (Talbot 2008). 
After its reorganisation in 1966, Punjab was transformed into a 
Sikh-dominated province. The state was both demographically 
and spatially reorganised. The Radcliffe line situated Baba Jalan’s 
shrine on the Indian side of the international border, transforming 
it into a frontier shrine. This spatial transformation of the shrine 
complex, which was otherwise situated in the middle of Lahore 
and Amritsar (though now on the edge of the two nation-states), 
makes it vulnerable to perpetual pressures of Indo-Pak tensions 
along the international border. Before the Indian side of the 
international border was fenced in the 1970s, the space at least 
looked porous and contiguous. Now the fence is an important 
feature of its existence. Both metaphorically and physically, the 
shrine has borne the brunt of pressures of nation-state ideologies 
as also the rise of militant nationalisms from the 1970s.’ Shrine 
narratives are therefore significant in our imagination of religious 
debates. 

Shrines have complex living histories that are structured and 
shaped within the dominant discourse. However, these very living 
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histories, sometimes, invert the dominant narratives. This vibrant 
dialectic within which sacred spaces are situated is embedded with 
possibilities of critiques, appropriation and accommodation. It is 
curious to notice how Baba Nirmal laments the restructuring of 
sacred sites associated with Baba Jalan, albeit in a reconciliatory 
mode by proposing a corrective to the visual imagery of Jalan. 
This discursive possibility of rethinking sacred spaces is ripe 
particularly in popular shrines. Similarly, the altered demography 
of village Ghuram post-Partition opens up a possibility of situating 
Ramayana and Guru Granth Sahib in the premises of the shrine. 
Even though resisted by the SGPC, structurally inscribing an oral 
encounter between Bhikham Shah and Guru Gobind constitutes 
an important recognition of a medieval narrative. We know that 
contemporary Ghuram is predominantly Sikh and pilgrimage to 
the shrine predominantly non-Muslim. The intertwining of these 
realities within a given narrative of caste hierarchies can also help 
explain some of the post-Partition contours of shrine spaces. The 
barkat in this case flows through a Kumhar caretaker. 

Popular sacred spaces do not necessarily fit into the rigid 
textual imagination of religious histories. As living spaces both 
structurally as well as ideologically, sacred shrines have been 
vibrant historical contours of the religious process.** Debates 
on restructuring of sacred shrines remind us of Harjot Oberoi’s 
argument on the architecture of Sakhi Sarwar shrine at Dera Ghazi 
Khan. He underlines how: 


Unlike orthodox religious centres with rigidly defined 
principles of architecture codified by canons of great 
tradition, the Sarvar shrine appeared to be loosely 
constructed according to the devotees’ conception of what 
constituted sacred design. Various buildings erected on the 
site of the shrine contributed to the shrine’s religious culture. 
The cultural space of the shrine, its architectural fusion 
[and layout], and the icons it enshrined contained elements 
from the ‘great’ religious traditions of Punjab, enabling it to 
generate popular devotion (1994: 151). 
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Sakhi Sarwar’s shrine therefore accommodated belief in Bhairava, 
Mata Masaniand Guru Nanak, as also myths and legends associated 
with his diverse devotees like Dani Jatti, Isa Baniya and Khan 
Doda Pir. Modern reform movements and the discourse that these 
created attempted to transform sacred spaces. One notices this in 
the emergence of a gurdwara in the name of Baba Jalan in 1999 
that radically restructures the sacred complex at Naushera Dhala, 
which wipes off his tapasthan and peripheralises the shivala, 
dargah and talab. The samadhs of Baba Jalan, Bibi Ramki and 
Baba Gola marked by votive tumuli and located inside nineteenth- 
century tombs have now been enclosed into a large gurdwara-like 
structure. This process was followed by reimagining the visual 
representation of Baba Jalan. But as soon as militancy weaned away 
from Punjab, a corrective to the pressures of dominant discourse 
has also been initiated, which means maintenance of sarovar, 
shivala and return to the imagery of Baba Jalan in a loincloth. 

Similar processes have been ripe in Durgiana temple. Though 
spatially similar to Golden Temple, an aspect which cannot 
be altered, the sacred complex has been witness to a massive 
restructuring of neighbouring shrines, particularly those which do 
not fit into the scheme ofits sanatan sensibility. It remains to be seen 
whether Bhairon Nath temple will be able to retain its autonomy 
and identity after the completion of the project.” Addition of a 
temple with Ramayana and a room with bir of Guru Granth Sahib 
at Ghuram invents similar processes (See Images 8.21a and 8.21b) 
though with a divergent trajectory of inclusion, in the context of 
post-Partition realities of the region’s demography. But this is not 
necessarily a unidirectional process. Emergence of a non-SGPC- 
managed Gurdwara Milapsar in 1965 attests to this vibrant process 
that gets imagined within the scheme of popular narrative around 
Bhikham Shah and Guru Gobind, giving it a status of a defining 
local narrative. But this process is not insulated from the pressures 
of the exclusive SGPC narrative which sees any signs of inclusion 
as a threat to the Sikh discourse.” 
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Shrines are therefore active spheres of debates on territoriality. 
Systemic takeover of major shivalas and temples of Amritsar by the 
VHP is also illustrative of this process. The VHP has a dominant 
presence in the managing committee of Durgiana temple. Its 
office is situated in one of the major Shivala Bagh Bhaiyan. ‘This 
has meant growing dominance of sanatanist mono-narratives in 
temples and erasure of signs that are perceived as non-Brahmanic. 
It is therefore important to centre shrines in the narrative on 
religious reform, and not treat them as mere addenda to textual 
debates, pay attention to what is changing and invented, and what 
is being imposed by the pressures of dominant narratives. This 
peripheralisation of shivalas also follows from the radical Sikh 
taboos against the consumption of tobacco and cannabis in such 
temples which were targets of Dal Khalsa militants in the early 
1980s (Chawla 1982). 


SITES OF ENCOUNTER 


It is intriguing to note the patterns of encounters between popular 
sacred sites and communities, and the dominant discourses and 
institutions within which the three case studies can be situated. 
Baba Jalan was a Jat Udasi saint with an important following among 
Punjabi Khatris and Jats. It was a site where succession followed 
in the family of Baba Jalan, barring a brief lull in the period of 
Sikh militancy. As compared to this scenario, Durgiana temple 
management has changed hands from the Congress to the VHP in 
recent times. Similarly, there was a break in succession at Ghuram 
Sharif for at least half a decade post-Partition. The contemporary 
caretakers of each of these sites can be situated within a defined 
caste profile; Baba Nirmal Singh is a Jat, Durgiana committee is 
constituted of Hindu upper castes of Amritsar, and Ghuram Sharif 
is managed by caretakers who are low-caste Kumhars. Shrine 
narratives in the chosen case studies suggest constant negotiation 
with transforming spaces in given contexts. These renegotiations 
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are possible because of a liminal narrative past. Baba Jalan’s liminal 
identity in the present context—a Jat and Udasi—complicates the 
project of hegemonic appropriation of his identity in the dominant 
discourse of twentieth-century Punjab where Jat has become 
synonymous with ‘Sikh’ and Udasi with “Hindu. 

The possibilities of inversions were also present in medieval 
India. The encounter of Shah Jahan with Baba Jalan is one such 
instance. We know of Shah Jahan’s patronage to miniature paintings, 
several of which were portraits. In one of the mid-seventeenth- 
century portraits, he is depicted standing on a terrestrial globe 
with divine radiance depicting him as the lord of the three worlds 
(Ramaswamy 2007). But what we do not know is the perception of 
ordinary people to these self-aggrandising projects of the emperor. 
Jalan’s response to allegation of disrespect towards Shah Jahan’s 
portrait as envisioning ‘the Ram who made him the emperor’ not 
only helps him evade the emperor’s punishment but also situates 
him among the mortals. This logic is similar to Sikh narrative 
trope of sacha padshah used to dialectically situate Sikh Gurus 
in relation to Mughal emperors.*! We should also remember that 
Shah Jahan was wary of the growing influence of the sixth Sikh 
Guru Hargobind (d. 1644), leading to the Battle of Amritsar in 
1628. This was a period of declining Mughal patronage to the Sikh 
gurus and shifting patronage to popular Sufi, Vaishnava, Nath and 
Udasi establishments.” Shrines like Ghuram Sharif and saintly 
figures like Baba Jalan were recipients of Mughal patronage. But 
this does not necessarily distance either Baba Jalan or Bhikham 
Shah from the Sikh Gurus. Shrine narratives, conversely, take a 
narrative trajectory of encounter even in times of conflict.” 

Partition wiped off the entire population of Muslims from 
Ghuram.* Shudras (Kumhar) and Dalits (‘Chuhras and ‘Chamars’) 
are the only extant link between pre- and post-Partition Ghuram. 
The presence of lower castes in the managerial and spiritual contours 
of several Sufi shrines speaks of the legitimising process that was 
enabled through these abandoned spaces. This process should be 
situated along historical marginality of lower castes from shrine 
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management in Punjab. Dalits constitute more than one-third of 
the overall population of post-Partition Punjab (Snehi 2023: 16). 
Inclusive of ‘Chamars’ (or Ravidasias), ‘Chuhras’ (or Balmikis 
or Majhabis) and Masihs, these castes have found a significant 
expression at Sufi saint shrines.*° Desolate shrines gave these castes 
an opportunity to legitimise their place within the space offered by 
the post-Partition milieu. It is therefore important to pay attention 
to the process through which a Sufi shrine situated itself in a 
demographically transformed Ghuram—from Kamboh Muslims 
to Jat and Rajput Sikhs. Partition provides this intriguing insight 
into historical encounters of communities with new demographic 
realities. As stated earlier, the shrine’s narrative past also provides 
the script on which the present encounter gets situated. Tussle 
with the SGPC over Guru Granth Sahib inside Ghuram Sharif 
also reflects the broader pattern of social relations, negotiated 
albeit within the spatial lens of the village and the shrine narrative. 
Ghuram is a rural shrine and visited predominantly by peasants. 
There is a larger network of Bhikh Sabri shrines in Doaba, Majha 
and Malwa. Similarly, the mythic association of the archaeological 
mound in the village with the epic narrative of Ramayana also 
manifests in the temple inside Ghuram Sharif. There has, however, 
never been any opposition to its location in the shrine’s premises. 
Debates on religious reform in colonial and contemporary 
India have not paid attention to the ways in which shrine spaces 
encountered the pressures of reform. Arguments have remained 
confined to the ways in which major shrines, communities and 
religious boundaries were being formed and imagined in response 
to Christian missionaries and other reformist ideologies. Religious 
discourses were therefore reduced to dominant frameworks 
of religious identities; Sikh, Muslim or Hindu. This chapter 
complicates religious debates by paying closer attention to complex 
ways of reception that shaped modes of religiosity in twentieth- 
century Punjab.*° Textuality, in this imagination, remains one 
of the several components that define the territorialisation of 
shrines, encounter being another. Thus, in addition to articulation 
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of Hindu (sanatani, Arya Samaji) or Sikh (sanatani, Tat Khalsa, 
Kuka Namdhari) or Muslim (Anjuman, Ahmadi) sensibilities, 
closer attention should also be paid to intertwining with Udasi, 
Sufi, Nath, Jat, Kamboh, Khatri, Kumhar, Balmiki, etc., modes of 
social expressions which are important ingredients of any religious 
articulation in a given social milieu. 

Marginalisation of Sufi, Nath and sanatan sensibilities was a 
hallmark of critical articulation of Tat Khalsa, Arya Samaji, Kuka 
or Ahmadi worldview in the early twentieth-century Punjab. 
Anshu Malhotra has elaborated the career of an important Singh 
Sabhaite Giani Ditt Singh who dedicated popular tracts dissuading 
Sikhs from venerating Sufi saints, visiting Hindu temples dedicated 
to goddesses, and popular saint figures like Gugga and their 
shrines.” Similarly, Arya Samaj writings were inclined towards 
critiquing almost every existing religious formation to propose 
a Shuddhi programme for a return to the Vedic religion (Jones 
1989). Reformist ideas were ripe in the writings of Ahmadis, 
Tablighi Jamaat, Anjuman, Arya Samaji, Namdhari, Singh Sabha 
organisations spread across Punjab, propagating a very textual 
notion of piety that involved disciplining of ordinary beliefs, 
affiliations and shrines. Much attention has been paid to these 
debates on reform, along with the works on the role of Christian 
missionaries. Territorialisation of shrines has been central to all 
these debates. This spectrum has been extended to shrines in 
post-Partition Punjab ranging from militant control over Golden 
Temple, leading to bloody Operation Bluestar 1984, to struggle 
over control of Durgiana committee and peripheralisation of 
Bhairon Nath temple, or violent targeting of Sufi shrines like 
Nigaha in Langiana or Manakpur Sharif near Kharar. Partition 
has been central to most of these articulations. Therefore, Vazira 
Fazila-Yacoobali Zamindar’s argument on long partition can well 
be extended to the contours of shrines in post-Partition East 
Punjab. She argues that ‘what actually happened at Partition and 
the ways in which Partition is rhetorically invoked and socially 
remembered, are tied to each other to produce what is called 
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Partition effects (Zamindar 2010: 238). However, closer attention 
should also be paid to the ways in which this terrible past is being 
reconciled and reimagined. 

Despite post-Partition Akali rhetoric against the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and perceived fears of Hinduisation 
of Sikh tradition, a stable Akali-BJP electoral alliance shapes the 
contemporary narrative of shrines in Punjab. State patronage to 
Durgiana Tirath can be situated in this context. This trajectory 
also extends into other contours of Akali-Balmiki alliance and the 
massive redevelopment of a Valmiki Tirath near Amritsar. This 
has meant recognition of Punjab’s complex sacred geography, yet 
maintenance of the dominant narrative of Khalsa by commissioning 
a memorial shrine for the victims of Operation Bluestar inside 
the Golden Temple complex in 2012.°* This relative stability of 
the BJP-Akali alliance emerges from two significant moments of 
the anti-Emergency movement of 1975 and the condemnation 
of Congress’s role in the 1984 Sikh pogrom. Electoral politics 
becomes one of the ways in which the reformist rhetoric of the 
early twentieth century is being reconciled, assuring a sacred 
geography for the sanatani Hindus of Punjab. 


Notes 


1. Mandair argues how ‘terms such as “Sikh theology” have come 
to be regarded as native categories (in this case gurmat) when neither 
Sikh experience nor the broader Indic culture from which it is derived 
can claim to possess a word for “religion” as signifying a mystical or 
theological core, or a unified faith community’ (2005: 273). 

2.1 explore this notion of spiritual wilayat in the context of Panj Pir 
shrine at Abohar and argue how textual notions of these terms do not 
help us in understanding the emergence of memorial shrines like these 
whose emergence intersects with sacred geography and trade routes. 
Therefore, despite fundamental changes in the demographic profile of the 
population of this frontier town, the shrine’s association with the popular 
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origin tales and the memories of medieval encounters along the Sultanate 
trade route continues to have salience even today. 

3. Raziuddin Aquil (2004) explores this aspect by revisiting the 
malfuzat literature of Sultanate India and reconsidering the nationalist 
assumption that Sufis remained aloof from the political affairs of the state. 

4. Refer work of Richard M. Eaton (2006[2003]) on the shrine of Baba 
Farid and the expansion of Islam in Punjab. 

5. Hagiographies and writings of medieval Bhakti saints like Kabir, 
Namdev and Guru Nanak, and modern saints like Sai Baba are replete 
with references of the limits of formal religious affiliations and dominant 
ritual and caste practices associated with them. 

6. A recent article by Paramjit Singh Judge situates Taksals, Akharas 
and Nihang Deras within debates on Sikhism to suggest an in-the-making 
process of religious identity that is entangled with the Khalsa, Vedantic 
and Udasi identity as also popular dera practices (Judge 2014: 372-81). 

7. For an interesting discussion on Giani Ditt Singh’s construction 
of a territorialised Sikh community, see Malhotra (2017: 201-36). 
Significantly, this construction was based on denouncing nakli Sikh 
practice of venerating popular Sufi saint mystic and living gurus. 

8. The plans of the Durgiana Temple Committee (dominated by the 
Vishva Hindu Parishad [VHP]) to expand the sacred complex of the 
temple at Amritsar have meant posing a challenge to the deviant ritual 
practices like offering alcohol and consumption of cannabis at Bhairon 
Nath Temple, though the latter is much older than Durgiana Temple. 

9. Chitleen K. Sethi (2018) reports the textbook controversy in The 
Print as the ‘first big test by fire’ for the Amarinder Singh government. 

10. On one occasion, when the author visited the Golden Temple with 
students from Delhi in February 2017, a young ‘Sikh’ devotee approached 
and specifically pointed at the Himachali cap covering the author’s head. 
The authority with which the devotee spoke about it suggested that he 
was a petty employee of the gurdwara. Disturbed at this incident, the 
author approached some old devotees performing jal seva at a corner 
of the parikarma to seek a resolution to this objection. They argued that 
the younger generation is perhaps more rigid in interpretation of these 
norms but there was no problem in covering my head with a Himachali 
cap. Irrespective of the fact that the author could find a resolve to this 
objection, there is a general air of proper code of conduct at Golden 
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Temple and other major religious places at Amritsar, which is mostly 
absent at ordinary and popular spaces of devotion. 

11. This section is based on the narrative of Baba Nirmal Singh (67 
years), a descendant of Bhai Gola, recorded on 4 February 2015. 

12. Baba Nirmal Singh gave the author a tour of the sacred complex. 
He also gifted him copies of the sacred bani and a brief hagiography of 
Baba Jalan. 

13. Anshu Malhotra details the semantic use of the term samadhi 
to suggest ‘meditation/concentration/contemplation to a mystical 
experience of a trance. It also refers to immolation, especially through 
entombment of an ascetic, to the place where such an entombment, 
cremation, or a burial may have taken place, or ashes of a saintly figure 
may lie buried’ (Malhotra 2017: 303). 

14. It was under construction both at the time of my first visit in April 
2013 as well as in February 2015. 

15. Majha region has several such Persian wheels and are maintained as 
important symbols of material heritage at sacred spaces. One of the most 
significant among these is the six-wheeled Persian wheel at Chheharta 
near Amritsar which commemorates Guru Arjan Dev’s commissioning it 
for the use of local community. These interventions played an important 
role in extending agriculture and shaped notions of work (kirat) in the 
popular religious discourses. 

16. This section is based on the author’s field visits to the shrine in 
2008, 2010 and 2015. 

17. Tat Khalsa discourse often classifies Udasis as Hindus. However, 
Udasis have had a long relationship with the Sikh tradition. Its founder 
Sri Chand became an ascetic but was devoted to Guru Nanak. Later 
Sikh Gurus recognised his spiritual lineage and the eldest son of Guru 
Hargobind, Baba Gurditta, succeeded Sri Chand. 

18. Ranjit Singh sanctioned repairs to Ramtirath tank, giving credence 
to the popular legend. It is believed that Lahore was named after Luv and 
Kasur after Kush, the two sons of Rama. Both of these are medieval cities 
(Chopra 1976: 606). 

19. Punjab and Haryana High Court, Pracheen Mandir Shree Bhairav 
Nath Ji vs State of Punjab, Civil Writ Petition no. 17671 of 2014 (final 
order dated 05 May 2016). 
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20. The VHP has its head office at yet another important shrine Shivala 
Bagh Bhaiyan in Amritsar. I visited the VHP office and interviewed 
Mr Arun Khanna on 06 February 2015. 

21. For a detailed reading on the rise of VHP in India, see Peter van 
der Veer (1994), Manjari Katju (2003) and Malavika Kasturi (2015). 

22.H. A. Rose mentions this site briefly in his glossary (1919: 529- 
30). This discussion is based on the interviews with Sevadar Niranjan 
Balmiki (74 years old) and Baba Bulleh Shah, the current gaddi-nashin, 
conducted on 20 January 2015. The shrine of Ghuram Sharif was first 
surveyed on 30 December 2010. The story of the saint is painted on the 
front wall both in Hindi and Punjabi and is also illustrated on several 
walls through enamel wall-paintings. 

23. G. B. Sharma and Manmohan Kumar (1980) published a study 
based on excavation of the site which dates from at least first century CE. 

24. The Tribune (28 December 2009) reported the protest of locals 
against the removal of the temple and gurdwara located inside the 
baradari. 

25. There are several terms used to designate erstwhile untouchable 
communities. Majhabi is a term used to designate sweepers who gravitated 
towards Sikhism. ‘Chamars, also known as Ravidasias, were traditionally 
leather-tanners and rallied as a new identity under the leadership of 
Mangu Ram in the early twentieth century. The term ‘Chuhras’ is used 
for sweepers who trace their origins to saint Valmiki who composed 
Ramayana. To alleviate their low-caste status, Gandhi designated them as 
Harijans. These communities are today known as Dalits. 

26. Niranjan’s father too was a devotee of the shrine. Niranjan himself 
has been associated with the shrine for more than four decades. He is 
involved as a mason for the maintenance and expansion of the dargah 
premises. Although not a convert to Islam, he desires to be buried after 
his death, a wish which he has communicated to his sons. 

27. It is curious to note the ways in which the iconography of Baba 
Jalan was transformed to erase his Udasi antecedents. Shrine management 
instituted a new set of dominant rituals which included recitation of 
Guru Granth Sahib in the newly constructed gurdwara erected in the 
tapasthan of Baba Jalan. The transformed samadhs of Baba Jalan and 
Bibi Ramki now fit into the dominant architectural landscape. Within 
these transformed realities, the small shrine of the Sufi saint, the recent 
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corrective to Baba Jalan’s image and the publication of his bani offer a 
critical insight into the shrine’s past. 

28. While discussing the historical evolution of rituals at Golden 
Temple, Navtej K. Purewal and Virinder S. Kalra underline that despite 
attempts towards ‘disciplining the darbar’ incorporation and adaptation 
of common idioms and practices is a dynamic process through which 
the SGPC re-narrativised sites into Guru-centred history and therefore 
‘institutionalization of popular rituals. Healing, darshan and mannat are 
as much a component of temples or saint shrines as these are of gurdwaras 
(Purewal and Kalra 2016). 

29. Elsewhere in Uttar Pradesh, Gorakhnath temple in Gorakhpur, a 
century-long process of sanatanisation has transformed this Nath yogi 
site and has instituted Brahmanic rituals in its everyday practices. 

30. The SGPC has systematically taken over a large spectrum of 
gurdwaras which otherwise existed in the realms of popular imagination 
and were managed by local committees. This process is particularly 
marked along shared sites like Achal Sahib-Achleshwar Dham and 
Gurdwara Haji Ratan-Dargah Haji Ratan. 

31. Pashaura Singh (2005) explores this in relation to the Mughal state 
in his article on the martyrdom of Guru Arjan. 

32. Refer to the works of B. N. Goswamy and J. S. Grewal (1967, 1969) 
for an understanding of Mughal patronage at Jakhbar and Pindori. 

33. This narrative is in contrast to the modern constructions of Sikh 
identity, particularly in the rahit literature, often ‘built itself against and 
in conflict with Islam, though there were multiple other possibilities 
and mitigating factors on the ground, among them demotic interaction, 
shared devotional traditions that venerated Sufi pirs, popular performative 
traditions, sects like Gulabdasis’ (Malhotra 2017: 308). 

34. More recently, attempts have been made to record oral narratives 
of ordinary individuals in Indian and Pakistani Punjab. One such 
attempt is the YouTube channel ‘Sab Da Punjab. In one such narrative, 
Baba Haji Saddique tells us about the demographic profile of pre- 
Partition Ghuram and the circumstances which forced the Muslims 
from the village to migrate to Pakistan (see https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=IKHXq61q7Bk, accessed on 13 October 2023). 

35. For a fascinating visual insight into the world of saint shrines, see 
documentary films by Ajay Bhardwaj (2005, 2012). Snehi’s monograph 
(2019) also details several case studies of shrines in which lower castes 
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have an active managerial involvement in the everyday functioning of 
the shrine. 

36. While narrating the performance of Gulabdasi rituals at Rajoki, 
Malhotra underlines how the Sikh villagers vacated the village gurdwara 
temporarily for performing these at the request of Vijenderji, representing 
the eclectic religiosity of the South Asian popular culture (Malhotra 
2017: 314). 

37. See Malhotra (2017: Chapter 6). 

38. Radhika Chopra (2013) explores the establishment of the museum 
and the politics of memorialisation that it institutes. 
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